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CALMETA. 

It is now generally recognized that the more 
important circumstances of the life of Boccaccio, 
from his birth to the infidelity of Fiammetta, 
appear, in half-pastoral, half-fantastic disguise, 
in the story of Idalagos in the fifth book of the 
Fiheolo. 1 

Idalagos, at the time of his narration trans- 
formed into a pine in a wood near Naples, repre- 
sents himself as a son of the shepherd Eucomos. 
He narrates the circumstances of his birth, men- 
tions his early training in his father's occupation, 
states that he was frightened away from his 
father's house, and continues : 

"... tanta fu la paura, che abbandonati i 
paternali campi, in questi boschi venni Papparato 
uficio a operare : e qui dimorando con Calmeta, 8 
pastor solennissimo, a cui quasi la maggior parte 
delle cose era manifesta, pervenni a piu alto disio. 
Egli un giorno, riposandoci noi col nostro peculio, 
con una sampogna sonando comincid a dire i 
nuovi mutamenti e gl' inopinabili corsi dell' inar- 
gentata luna . . . " 8 

These last words open a long account of the 
astronomical instruction of Calmeta, which in- 
cludes treatment of the moon, the sun, the several 
planets, the several constellations of the zodiac, 
and the other major constellations. Frequent refer- 
ences to the skill and the beauty of the instruc- 
tion are made. The account completed, Idalagos 
continues : — 

"Queste cose ascoltai io con somma diligenza, 
e tanto dilettarono la rozza mente, ch' io mi diedi 
a voler conoscere quelle, e non come arabo, ma 
seguendo con istudio il dimostrante : per la qual 
cosa di divenire sperto meritai : e gia abbandonata 
la pastoral via, del tutto a seguitar Pallade mi 
disposi ..." * 

1 Boccaccio, G : Filocolo, vol. h (== Boccaccio : Opere 
volgari, vol. Tin), Firenze, 1829, pp. 238-250. 

* The name Calmeta is apparently constructed upon the 
stem cal(a)m, which appears in the Classic Latin noun 
calamus, in the Low Latin nouns calma, caiman, calmie, 
txdmus, and in the Italian noun calmo. Calamus may mean 
'shepherd's pipe,' calmen and ealmis mean 'pasture land,' 
and calma, calmus, and calmo are agricultural terms. 

» Op. A, p. 243. * Op. A, p. 246. 



The story of Idalagos was written certainly not 
before 1338, probably soon after that year. 6 

Boccaccio's association with the original of Cal- 
meta occurred certainly not earlier than 1328, 
certainly not later than June, 1334. A. Delia 
Torre s claims that the association occurred in 
1328. The validity of this claim rests primarily 
upon the correctness of Delia Torre's determination 
of certain dates which are pivotal in the chronol- 
ogy of the youth of Boccaccio. In a later publi- 
cation I shall attempt to show the incorrectness of 
Delia Torre's determination of these dates. 

Two men appear as possible originals for the 
figure of Calmeta : the astronomer Andald di 
Negro, 7 and the addressee of the letter Sacre 
famis. s 

Boccaccio studied astronomy under Andald di 
Negro at Naples, certainly after 1326, certainly 
before June, 1334. 9 

Boccaccio refers to Andald in the Genologia 
deorum i 6 ; n 7 10 ; nx 21, 22 ; iv 5, 16 ; vm 
Proemium 10 > u , 2 ia ; ix 2, 4 ; xv 6 ; in the De 

6 Exact establishment of date is in no case necessary to 
the argument of this paper. Time location is stated in 
the case of certain events and documents in order that 
their relative location may be apparent : in every such 
case the widest possible margin of time location, as indi- 
cated by claims actually made and by claims possible in 
view of generally accepted evidence, is stated. 

6 La giovinezza di Giovanni Boccaccio (= Collezione di 
opuscoli danteschi vnedM o rari, nos. 79-82), Citta di Cas- 
tello, 1905, pp. 110-111. 

' The most complete biographical study of Andalo di 
Negro is that of C. Desimoni : lntorno alia vita ed ai lavori 
di Andald di Negro. The most complete catalogue of his 
works is that of B. Boncompagni : Calalogo dei lavori di 
Andald di Negro. These two papers appeared together in 
the Bullettino di bibliografia e di storia delle scieme mate- 
matiche e fisiche, vn (1874), 313 and 339, and were pub- 
lished together in pamphlet form, Boma, 1875. They 
form the substance of the preface prefixed by G. Berto- 
lotto to his reprint of the !Practalus astrolabij of AndalS, in 
Atti delta Societd, Ligure di Stm-ia Patria, xxv (1892), 51. 
Bertolotto includes a small amount of additional material. 

8 In Traversari, G : Le letUre autografe di Giovanni Boc- 
caeeio del eodiee laurenmm xxix, 8, Castelfiorentino, 1905, 
p. 65. 

'On Boccaccio's study under AndalS and on Andald's 
influence upon Boccaccio, see Hortis, A : Studj miile opere 
latine del Boccaccio, Trieste, 1879, pp. 516-517 ; Zenatti, 
O : Dante e Firenze, Firenze, 1903, p. 268, n. 1 ; Delia 
Torre, op. A, pp. 154-158. 

10 This reference is not in the list given by Zenatti 
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easibus in 1 ; and in the Comento, in the comment 
on Inf. v 100. 

Boccaccio's enthusiastic admiration for Andald 
appears throughout this series of passages. It finds 
its fullest expression in the passage in the fifteenth 
book of the Genologia deorum, which is as follows : 

" (I)Nduxi igitur sepe generosum atque uene- 
rabilem senem, andalo denigro ianuensem, olim 
inmotibus astrorum doctorem meum, cuius quanta 
fuerit circumspectio, quanta morum grauitas, 
quanta syderum notitia, tu nosti, rex optime; 
tibi enim, ut aiebat ipse, cum adhuc iuuenis esses, 
ratione conformitatis studiorum familiarissimus 
fuit, et, ut ipse uidisse potuisti, non solum regulis 
ueterum, ut plurimum facimus, astrorum motus 
agnouit, sed, cum uniuersum fere peragrasset 
orbem, sub quocunque climate, sub quocunque 
etiam ori^nte, experientia discursuum certior fac- 
tus, uisu didicit, quod nos discimus auditu. Et ob 
id, et si in omnibus illi fidem prsestandam credi- 
derim, circa ea tamen, que ad astra spectare ui- 
dentur, non aliter quam ciceroni circa oratoriam 
aut maroni circa poeticam exibendam censeo. 
Huius insuper plura stant opuscula, astrorum 
celique motus ostendentia, que quantum sibi circa 
talia ^reminentie fuerit, ostendunt." u 

The passage in the De easibus represents a scene 
from the actual instruction of Andald. It opens 
as follows : — 

"Quum igitur iuuenis neapolim olim apud 
insignem adque venerabilem virum Andalonem 
nigrum genuensem cselorum motus et syderum eo 
docente perciperem ; inter legendum die vna ver- 
bum occurrit huiusmodi. Non incusanda sydera 
sunt. Quum sibi infortunium oppressus quffisierit. 
Quod audiens festiuus homo, quamquam longawus, 
hilari vultu inquit. Hoc profecto lepida fabella 
et antiquissima probatum est. Quam a quibus- 
dam egregiis nobilitate viris auditoribus suis et a 
me exoratus ut diceret, quum placidi et fiexibilis 
esset ingenii, confestim diserto sermone sic inquit. 
Sedebat forsan in triuio paupertas . . . " u 

11 This reference is not in the list given by Hortis. 

12 This reference is wrongly given by Hortis and Zenatti 
as vn, 2. 

13 Quoted from the partial edition by O. Hecker, in his 
Boacaccio-Funde, Braunschweig, 1902, p. 270. 

14 Quoted from the edition of Johannes Theodericus 
Bellovacus (Paris), Jehan Petit, (1507-1525), f. xxvn v. 



The remainder of the chapter is occupied with 
the telling of the fable of the contest of Paupertas 
and Fortuna. 

Two treatises by Andald — the Tractatus spheres 
materialis and Ihe Tractacus theoricceplcmetarum — 
are the first entries in the " zibaldone," cod. Laur. 
xxix 8, which was once the property of Boccac- 
cio. 16 As Zenatti suggests, Boccaccio undoubtedly 
acquired the manuscript because of the fact that 
it contained these two treatises. 

In the opening paragraphs of the letter Saere 
famis, Boccaccio enumerates the several subjects — 
grammar, dialectics, rhetoric — which the addressee 
studied in his boyhood, and states that when he 
had reached rhetoric his parents, in spite of his 
inclination for study, placed him in business, and 
that he nevertheless continued his studies, taking 
up, on his entrance into adolescence, the higher 
subjects — arithmetic, music, geometry, astronomy. 
The passage relating to bis study of astronomy 
begins as follows : — 

"Hinc igitur ad astra transfereris et circula- 

tionem vagorum luminum rimaris et sydera ; hie 

Cynthie motus varios tuo intellectui reserantur 
>> is 

These last words open a condensed account of 
his course of astronomical study, which, according 
to Boccaccio, included consideration of the moon, 
the sun, the several planets, and the several con- 
stellations of the zodiac. Then follow the words : — 

"Te igitur, carissime, tarn delectabilia, tam 
animum actrahentia, agente[m] congniovi, si 
recolis, et tui gratia, tante dulcedinis effectus sum 
particeps tuus insimul et amicus : in tam alto mis- 
terio, in tam delectabili ac sacro studio providentia 
summa nos iunxit, quos equalitas animi vinctos 
tenuit retinet et tenebit." " 

The words "tui gratia. . . particeps tuus" 
admit of two interpretations : by your kindness I 
was admitted to the same course of instruction which 

15 See Hauvette, H : Notes sur des manwerits avtographes 
de Boccace 3, la bibliothe'que lawentienne, in Melanges d'ar- 
cheologie et d'histoire, xiv (1894), 87. It appears from 
Hauvette's argument that Boccaccio acquired the manu- 
script about 1348. 

16 Quoted from Traversari, op. cit., pp. 66-67. 

17 Quoted from Traversari, op. cit, p. 67. 
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you were enjoying, and you were so kind as to im- 
part to me the information whieh you received in 
that course of instruction. It is by virtue of the 
second interpretation that the addressee of the 
letter appears as a possible original for Cal- 
meta. 

The letter itself shows that the addressee was a 
merchant interested in liberal studies. 

S. Ciampi 18 thought that the addressee of the 
letter was Andald di Negro ; Hortis 19 showed the 
absurdity of this theory, but proposed no new 
identification ; Traversari 20 suggests maestro Nic- 
colino di S. Prospero, who, after the death of An- 
dald, received the stipend from the royal treasury 
previously paid to Andald, — but very rightly at- 
tributes no weight to his own suggestion. Delia 
Torre 21 claims that the addressee was eighteen 
years old at the time of the association referred 
to in the passage last quoted. The general method 
of Delia Torre's argument is sound, but the 
data are too general to warrant the exactness 
of his result ; there is a possible margin of error, 
of at least two or three years, on the side of 
greater age. 

The letter is certainly not earlier than 1338, 
certainly not later than 1340. 

If the first interpretation of the words "tui 
gratia . . . particeps tuus" be correct, the course 
of instruction referred to was certainly that of 
Andald di Negro, for Boccaccio certainly followed 
no regular course of instruction in astronomy other 
than that which he followed with Andald. If the 
first interpretation be correct, therefore, the time 
of the association referred to was coincident with 
the time of Boccaccio's study with Andald. If 
the second interpretation be correct, the time of 
the association must have preceded the time of 
Boccaccio's study with Andald, for second-hand 
instruction from a young student could have had 
interest for Boccaccio only before receiving the 
regular instruction of Andald. The time of the 
association referred to is then certainly not later 
than June, 1334 : it is certainly not earlier than 
1328. 

18 Monumenti di un manoscritto autograft e lettere inedite di 
M. Giovanni Boccaccio, MiJano, 1830, pp. 302-303. 

19 Op. tit., pp. 262-263. 
m Op. tit, p. 25, n. 5. 
J1 Op. tit, p. 114. 



The first statement of opinion as to the original 
of Calmeta was that of V. Grescini, in his article 
Idalagos.™ Crescini held that Andald di Negro 
was the original of Calmeta. He presented no 
specific arguments in support of this opinion, but 
rested it upon the facts of Boccaccio's study with 
Andald and continued admiration for him. Cresci- 
ni does not refer to the letter Sacre famis in this 
connection. The passage containing the state- 
ment of this opinion reappears in Crescini' s Con- 
tributo agli studt ml Boccaccio.™ 

An elaborate attempt to determine the original 
of Calmeta is made by Delia Torre, in his La 
giovinezza di Giovanni Boccaceio. u 

Delia Torre first endeavors to prove that Andald 
was not the original of Calmeta. His arguments 
are, in effect, as follows : — 

(1) When Boccaccio studied under Andald he 
could read Latin intelligently, for the passage in 
the Be casibus shows him actually engaged in the 
reading, in the presence of Andald, of an astro- 
logical text, and the text must have been in Latin ; 
at the time of Boccaccio's association with Calmeta 
Boccaccio could not read Latin intelligently, for 
he indicates the state of his intellectual culture at 
the time by the phrase rozza mente, and moreover 
this association occurred in 1328, and in 1328 
Boccaccio could not read Latin intelligently, for 
he must by that time have forgotten the Latin 
learned in his boyhood, 25 since he must have been 
too busy with the duties of his apprenticeship to 
continue his study of Latin ; therefore, Andald 
cannot have been the original of Calmeta. 

(2) The original of Calmeta was a merchant, 
for Calmeta is a shepherd, and the originals of all 

"Zeitsehrft f. rom. Phil., x (1886), 3. 

23 Torino, 1887, p. 47. 

24 Pp. 111-116. 

25 Delia Torre's statement that Boccaccio, in his boy- 
hood, studied Latin under Giovanni da Strada rests solely 
upon the statement to that effect by Filippo Villani in his 
biography of Boccaccio. Villani's biography is notoriously 
unreliable ; the statement in question is not supported by 
other evidence ; it cannot, therefore, be regarded as au- 
thoritative. That Boccaccio did study Latin in his boy- 
hood is, however, implied by the two passages in which he 
speaks of his early studies, — a long passage in the Oeno- 
logia deorum, xv, 10, and a short passage in the Corbactio 
(Boccaccio : Opere volgari, vol. v, Firenze, 1828, p. 185 ; 
Opere minori, Milano, 1879, p. 277). 
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the shepherds of the story were merchants, for 
Idalagos and Eucomos are shepherds, and their 
originals, Boccaccio and his father, were mer- 
chants ; An dale) was not a merchant ; therefore, 
Andald cannot have been the original of Calmeta. 

Delia Torre then endeavors to prove that the 
addressee of the letter Saerefamis was the original 
of Calmeta. His case rests upon the assumption 
that the second interpretation of the words "tui 
gratia . . . particeps tuus ' ' is correct. His ar- 
guments are, in effect, as follows : — 

(a) The original of Calmeta was a merchant 
(see (2) above) ; the addressee was a merchant. 

(6) Idalagos terms Calmeta pastor solennisdmo ; 
if the addressee was the original of Calmeta, Boc- 
caccio would have been very likely to apply this 
adjective to Calmeta, since the addressee, because 
of his interest in liberal studies, represented a type 
rare among merchants. 

(e) Idalagos says that to Calmeta "quasi la 
maggior parte delle cose era manifesta " ; if the 
addressee was the original of Calmeta, Boccaccio 
would have been likely to attribute such knowledge 
to Calmeta, since the addressee at the time of Boc- 
caccio' s association with him, was just completing 
the quadrivium, and at the time of Boccaccio's 
association with the original of Calmeta, Boccac- 
cio' s intellectual culture was at a low ebb (see (1) 
above). 

(d) Idalagos says that Calmeta taught him 
"riposandoci noi col nostro peculio" ; the ad- 
dressee would have taught Boccaccio in intervals in 
which they were free from business. 

(e) The account of the astronomical instruction 
of Calmeta, in content and nomenclature, corres- 
ponds to the account of the astronomical course 
followed by the addressee. 

Traversari a6 thinks Delia Torre's argument 
very plausible, but not convincing. 

The references to Andald in the works of Boc- 
caccio, noted above, show that Andald figured in 
Boccaccio's thought as the one man under whom he 
had pursued regular astronomical study, as the 
greatest astronomer, beyond possibility of compar- 
ison, of the men with whom he had come into 
association, as the one teacher whose instruction 
had been thoroughly congenial. Boccaccio might 



well use the phrase pastor solennisdmo with 
reference to Andald' s proficiency in astronomy, 
and the words "a cui quasi la maggior parte 
delle cose era manifesta" with reference to the 
universality of his knowledge. Even if Boccaccio 
had had with the addressee of the letter Sacre 
/amis such an association as is implied by the 
second interpretation of the words "tui gratia 
. . . particeps tuus," instruction subsequently 
received from Andalo would have outclassed 
entirely, in the perspective of his memory, the 
instruction received from the addressee. The 
immediately imperative conclusion is that Andald 
was the original of Calmeta. For its final estab- 
lishment, this conclusion needs only the refutation 
of the several arguments of Delia Torre, which 
refutation I shall now undertake. 

(1) It does not appear from the passage in the 
De casibus that Boccaccio himself was doing the 
reading. The phrase rozza mente, written at a 
period subsequent by several years to the time of 
Boccaccio's association with the original of Cal- 
meta, and merely general in character, contains 
no implication that Boccaccio, at the time in ques- 
tion, was destitute of an intelligent reading knowl- 
edge of Latin. The possibility of the invalidity 
of Delia Torre's claim that Boccaccio's association 
with the original of Calmeta occurred in 1328 has 
been referred to above. Boccaccio was not too 
busy with the duties of his apprenticeship to con- 
tinue his study of Latin. The two passages in 
which he speaks of his early studies** contain im- 
plication that literary studies, dating from his 
boyhood, were never entirely interrupted, and that 
they were cultivated to the extent of interfering 
with the duties of his apprenticeship. 

(2) The proposition all shepherds represent mer- 
chants does not follow from the proposition all 
merchants are represented as shepherds. That cer- 
tain allegorical figures belong to a single literary 
class does not prove that their originals belonged 
to a single class. The limits of literary imagina- 
tion in general prevent the allegorist from pro- 
viding literary classes enough to correspond, one 
to one, to the several actual classes to which the 
originals may belong. Allegorical figures are 
created separately and individually : the literary 



a » Op. at., p. 72, n. 5. 



IT See preceding note. 
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relationships between them are largely accidental. 
Few allegorists have attempted to control such 
relationships, Boccaccio least of all, — witness the 
extraordinary jumble of the Amoroso, visione. 
Boccaccio started the story of Idalagos as a pas- 
toral allegory. He invested two originals, himself 
and his father, with the character of shepherds. 
Suppose that Andald then presented himself for alle- 
gorical investiture ; the activity of Andald in the 
allegory was to be an intellectual activity ; his 
allegorical character must be human and mascu- 
line. Boccaccio would have written him down a 
shepherd, without a moment's thought of incon- 
sistency. What else could he have made him ? 

Delia Torre's assumption that the second inter- 
pretation of the words "tui gratia . . . particeps 
tuus" is correct, is not justifiable. The first in- 
terpretation is certainly as admissible, in itself, as 
the second. The following words, "in tarn alto 
. . . nos iunxit," seem to imply an association of 
the kind implied by the first interpretation rather 
than one of the kind implied by the second. A. Gas- 
pary evidently interpreted the passage in the first 
way, for he states that the addressee was ' ' nicht 
ein Lehrer . . . sondem ein Mitschviler ' ' of Boc- 
caccio. 38 

(a) See the refutation of (2) above. 

(6) Boccaccio and his contemporaries use the 
epithet solenne to indicate that a man is proficient 
in his profession or occupation. 29 It would be a 
most inappropriate epithet for a man admirable in 
Boccaccio's eyes precisely because he neglected his 
profession for outside interests. 

(e) Boccaccio wrote the phrase " a cui quasi la 
maggior parte delle cose era manifesta" after he 
had become acquainted with the very wide knowl- 
edge of Andald ; it is extremely improbable that 
he would then apply such a phrase to a youth 
whose knowledge was confined to that which had 
been gained from the trivium and the quadrivium. 

(d) No parallel : a shepherd resting with his 
flock is engaged in his duties as shepherd, not 
released from them. 

J8 Qesehkhte der Italienischen Ltieratur, vol. II, Berlin, 
1888, p. 336. 

29 Decameron 1 1 : Giucatore e mettitor di malvagi dadi 
era solenne ; viii 3 : come se stato fosse un solenne e gran 
lapidario ; Filippo Villani, Oroniea, xi 97 : in Ksa, dov* eb 
bono solermi medici. 



(e) The similarity in content may be accounted 
for upon the supposition that the addressee as well 
as Boccaccio was a pupil of the original of Cal- 
meta, or upon the supposition that Boccaccio, in 
writing the account of the astronomical study of 
the addressee, was merely dilating, out of his own 
astronomical knowledge, upon the theme astro- 
nomical studies, rather than attempting to give a ve- 
racious account of the progress of the astronomical 
study of the addressee. The similarity in nomen- 
clature is not surprising, in view of the fact that 
the two accounts were written at the same period, 
perhaps at nearly the same time. 

Calmeta, then, represents Andald di Negro, 
and the episode of the instruction of Calmeta is to 
be placed in the series of Boccaccio's references to 
Andald. It affords us direct knowledge of the 
content of the instruction of Andald, and in all 
probability reflects the order of his course. It is 
quite the most interesting of Boccaccio's several 
tributes to the teacher who had so great a share in 
the formation of his intellectual culture, and won 
so high a place in his admiration and affection. 

The certainty that the addressee of the letter 
Saere famis was not the original of Calmeta 
removes the only strong temptation to accept the 
second interpretation of the words " tui gratia . . . 
particeps tuus." It is very probable that the first 
interpretation of those words is correct. In that 
case, as has been pointed out, the course of in- 
struction in question was that of Andald. It is 
very probable, then, that Boccaccio's admission to 
the instruction of Andald was due to the kindness 
of the addressee of the letter Sacre famis. 



Ebnest H. Wilkins. 
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'NYMPHIDIA,' 'THE EAPE OP THE 
LOCK,' AND 'THE CULPRIT PAY.' 

A certain resemblance, apparently unnoticed 
hitherto, exists between Drayton's fairy poem 
Nymphidia and Pope's Rape of the Loch; also 
certain resemblances exist between these two 
poems and Joseph Rodman Drake's Culprit Fay. 
They deserve a word or two of comment. 



